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{t isn’t always the nicest and most attractive things that are 
good for us. But biscuits certainly are! Packed full of energy- 
creating and stamina-sustaining ingredients, they fill an 
urgent war-time need as nothing else can. Remember that 


when you are spending your points. Just as you like biscuits 





Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Ltd. cvs-110 
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eye lotion 








Whether you wear glasses or not, you should 
have your eyes examined at regular intervals 
by a Qualified Practitioner. 


Optrex Ltd., Perivale, Middlesex 






























Cromwell looked on as disgraces 
Cavaliers in silks and laces. 

Wolsey wool, much circumspecter, 
He’d have thought the Great Protector. 


Wolsey 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN & WOMEN 
CARDINAL SOCKS - KLIRSHEER STOCKINGS 





Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 


the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W./ 
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Fashioned 
bumbugs 


AND | 
“ PASTIME” 
SWEETS 


CONSISTENT QUALITY 
EXCELLENT FLAVOUR 


GENUINE VALUE 












The 
Chef 
always 


SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 
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Recommends 
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THE TICKETS 
WILL BE 
BOOKED 


The day will come when forgotten places and new 
scenes will cast a spell over your memory and 
your imagination. The spirit of travel will move 
‘ restlessly within you, and the 
tickets will be booked. And with 
you will go your Antler 
Luggage, a distinguished 
and accommodating ser- 
vant to your possessions. 





You can’t get Antler 
Luggage now but superb 
designs will be ready 
. . . for the day. 


ANTLER 


The World’s Best Luggage 


BReOOoOKgS &- CO. LTD... 


BIRMINGHAM 























BEST BAKERS BAKE 
Macclesfield 
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SHANKS 
MOWERS 


used on the most exclusive lawns 








ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON LTD + DENS IRON WORKS - 
London Office : 66 Victoria Street, $.W.! 
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Know the true value of Time: 
snatch, seize, and enjoy every moment 
of it. No idleness, no laziness. no 
procrastination: never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day 


EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
(Letters to his Son 1749) 


Time and 
time again... . 


great minds have 
espoused the wise use of 
time. 
May we suggest that the 
best use of time can be 
made only when correctly 
kept, day in day out -as by 
the Ferranti Clock: 


FERRANTI LTD., Hollinwood, Lancashire. 
London: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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KERF OOTS | 
7 The Link between | 
PERFUME PAD DOCTOR & f 


BRISTLES TAKE OUT TO WASH 


Ps 
q— y re NEVER SPOILT PHARMACIST | 


By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. Kinc Georce VI. 
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Makers of 


FINE SOAPS G’ 


for Fifty Years 


ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT 
BRISTLE ROOTS 


The meticulous care of the 











Pharmacist in his dispensing 
PERFUME HAIRBRUSH It 5 Worth Waiting Jor / of the Doctor's prescription 
G. B. KENT & SONS LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W.!| js proverbial. He, in his turn, 
depends on the same degree of 
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| . A * care and precision from his 

WHUcn ts manufacturing chemist. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 

traditional Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
The Manufacturing Experience of 

4 ree Generations 

in the art of Wearers | = 








soap making if 
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HH. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 


dae Dentures *® 









THE BRIOGE BETWEEN 
CAST IRON AND STEEL, 


























in MEEHANITE METAL 
for all Requirements. : 
































Withstand parigem STAGSEOS . 
- both. 
Put your dentures into a tumbler of warm water G. poms ape orn 
S with a capful of STERADENT init. Stir well. While COMP LATED OO SS E 
= you sleep STERADENT gets to work. This cleansing wa ESSORS, AUTOMOBILE. 
a solution removes film and stains. STERADENT steri- Srtamencnesete. 5 
lizes your false teeth by its harmless, active energy. Oe . 
Soon now— In the morning rinse thoroughly, preferably under a SINGLE SHAFTS OR QUANTITY PRODUCTION.” 
tap. Ask your chemist for it. f L Engineering 
Co.,Ltd 
AERTEX coocn wena 
% t WADDENS JENS BROOK WEDNESFIELD, STAFFS. 
era ent Of fice: 53,GT. SUFFOLK ST., LONDON, S.E1. 
FOR ALL DENTURES INCLUDING THE NEW ACRYLIC RESINS 
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"GO ANYWHERE LIGHTWEIGHT” 


pine AS USED BY OUR 
Obsainable only from Retailers. . AIRBORNE FORCES 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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GY APPOINTMENT: j 
SCRUBB & CO. LTD. | 


= * | 
SCRUBBS 
CLOUDY AMMONIA 


| Saves 


) Soap 
) Fuel 
) Labour 








- —_—_ —_ a Nagas 
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FOR ALL HOUSEHOLD 
CLEANING NEEDS 
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Don’t let aching feet 
‘hold up’ your work. 
Come to Scholl’s and 
get treatment that 
will give you im- 
mediate comfort and 
eventually improve 
the health of your 


Scholl Aids are obtainable from chemists, shoe shops and stores 
Enquiries to 254 Regent Street, London, W.! 


Note these 
Facts 


TOOTHACHE has one 
thing in common with 
Headache, Neuritis, 
Sleeplessness, 
Rheumatism, 

Colds and ’Flu: 

like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’ taken 
in a little water. 


Toothache is a danger signal 
that should never be dis- 
regarded: a healthy tooth 
does not ache. ‘Genasprin’ 
will not remove the cause of 
the ache—that is a matter for 
your dentist—but it will relieve } 
your pain until you can con- 
sult him. ‘Genasprin’ willalso } 
relieve the pain that follows 
the extraction of a tooth. And 
because it soothes the whole 
nervous system it is a good plan 
to take 2 ‘Genasprin’ tablets 
before you visit the dentist. 

‘Genasprin’ is the safe, sure 
brand of aspirin that will not harm 
the heart or the digestion. And 
fortunately there is no longer any 
need to accept a substitute for it: 
your chemist has it in stock— 
prices 1/5d. and 2/3d, 


At any time of strain or pain } 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the regi 1 
trade mark of Genatosan Limited, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, 











INSTANT RELIEF 





from 


ASTHMA 
CATARRH 
CROUP 

BRONCHITIS 


Don’t wait for further attacks—get 
Potter’s Asthma Remedy from your 
chemist today. It will enable you to 
enjoy life and pursue your daily 
occupation. Free from opiates and 
does not affect the heart. Good for 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 











Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/2 including Purchase Tax. 
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GARDEN GLOVES 
per pair, of Ironmongers and Stores or 
direct (post 3d.). One coupon per pair. 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 

















THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 











FOR POLISHING FLOORS 















POWER IN 
THE LAND 


R°A-LISTER & CO LTD DURSLEY GLOS 
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BENSON md HEDGES, 
Ud Bond Street W 


makers of fine cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
offer 


DUTY FREE 


to members of H. M. Navy [Ships in commis- 
sion only) and H. M. Forces Overseas 


SUPER SPECIAL 
VIRGINIA | MIXTURE 
500 for 17/- 4 lb for 8/- 
1,000 for 32/- 1lb for 15/- 


delivered free 
Send full address with remittance to Benson 


and Hedges (Overseas) Limited, Dept. H.M.P. 
13 Old Bond Street, W.1 
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Post-war planning 
in your home 


if your house is fitted with central 
heating, you should consider in- 
stalling an Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stoker after the war. 


It would not only do away with all 
hand-stoking, it would maintain 
your rooms at a pre-determined 
temperature day and night and it 
would save fuel. 


For the time being only the Industrial 
sizes of the Iron Fireman are being made. 


Iron Fireman 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited 
Barkby Road, Leicester 




































LOOKING AHEAD 


Tue Post-War World will need business initia- 





tive, foresight and courage. The services of 
Westminster Bank are at the disposal of all 
those who are, or will be, engaged in the great 
task of reconstruction and expansion both at 
home and overseas. 

Crepit facilities will be readily available to 
meet the requirements of all classes of trust- 


worthy borrowers. 


——_ “Se8bSaBacx—— 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


_HEAD OFFICE 
41 LOTHBURY, E.C.2 


























‘All good shoes 
need a 


‘NUGGET 


shine 
for @xtra. 
smartness 


In Black, Brown 
& Dark Brown 











Supreme for Quality 
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Not 
just 
yet, 


says OLD HETHERS 





can we afford to take it easy, though better times 
are approaching. With peace will come the return . 
to the shops of many old and well-tried favourites, 
Robinson’s Lemon Barley Water among them. 
Meanwhile make your barley water from 
Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley—you'll find it good. 


_ Barley Water from 


ROBINSO N’S | 


—— BARLEY 
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Charivaria 


Hikers have begun to appear again, but holiday 
transport is so scarce that there isn’t much hope of their 
being put back on the old mobile basis this year. 


° ° 


A critic comments that Hollywood seems adept at 
producing the sort of film that gets a Britisher’s back up. 
Especially when he happens to be sitting in front of us. 


° ° 


‘Japanese statesmen find 
it hard to believe that they 
are losing the war,” we are 
told. Nevertheless they are 
fast resigning themselves. 


° ° 


An American visitor says 
he recently saw in the middle 
of a ploughed field a scare- 
crow clad in old plus-fours. 
It was more likely a pensive 
golfer meditating on the 
scene of his former triumphs. 


oO ° 


A vegetarian hiker in Essex was chased by a bull which 
apparently wouldn’t stop to listen. 
° ° 


“The letter pointed out that the supply of demons was very 
short, whereas there were definite allocations of oranges from 
time to time.’’—Northants paper, 


Not much compensation, is it? 
°o ° 


Hitler has issued so many last-ditch orders that his 
friends are afraid he has got into a rut. 


' By A. E. Houswoman? 


The Germans are planning to launch an increasing number 
of pockets. : 
° ° 


Thefts are increasing on the railways. Especially if you 
include the cases of people taking ether people’s seats. 


° ° 


A German prisoner in this country gets twice as much 
food as a British civilian. In all fairness, however, it 
must be admitted that the 
German prisoner doesn’t get 
a gratuity, either. 


° o 


“,.. The music will include ‘A 
Shropshire Lady.’ ” 
Oxford paper. 





< 
° y 


In this swift mechanized 
war generals don’t wear 
spurs even when riding 
spirited Whitehall lifts. 


° ° e 
. : j —_ 
Farming experts have just 
proved that deep digging does not always give the best 
results. As any lumbago enthusiast will agree. 











° ° 


Germany’s last pocket battleship has been sunk. This 
is where she came in. 
° ° 


A man was fined for carrying three people on his bicycle 
beside himself. No notice was taken of his plea that he 
thought public ownership had arrived. 
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Bad Hatter 


It may or may not be premature at this 
stage to plan the rehabilitation of one’s peace-time 
hat; the Government has given no guidance on this point. 
But if, as I suspect, the authorities are content to leave it 
to the good sense and judgment of the ordinary man to 
decide comparatively minor matters of this sort, then my 
own judgment comes down heavily in favour of rehabilitation 
without further delay. 
» The ribbon on my hat is frayed. In the Army we should 
say that with respect to my hat the ribbon is in-a frayed 
condition, which means the same thing but has the 
additional advantage of showing that the writer has had 
a good education. We should also (in the Army) put this 
piece of information under the heading of “INFORMATION,” 
except that we should abbreviate the word to INFM on 
the principle that as we are going to use twelve words 
where one would do just as well, we may as well use four 
letters where eleven would do rather better. The point 
of putting “mvrm” at the top of a piece of infm is that it 
clarifies sequence of thought and expression, which is a 
splendid thing to do. 

I am upset about the frayed condition of my ribbon. 
This is still infm, actually, and comes under a sort of sub- 
heading called “own TPs,” but never mind about that. 
The point is that my distress was so keen when I observed 
the extent to which fraying had set in that I decided (here 
comes what we like to call the InTENTION—not, as you might 
expect, the rnTN) to lay the whole matter before a hatter. 
The hatter I chose was, not to beat about the bush, the 
hatter who originally supplied me with, or issued, the hat. 
A man who in his day understood hats. 

I went to this hatter, opened my week-end bag and laid 
my hat on a glass-topped case. 

“Ineo,” I said. 

“Sir?” said the hatter. 

“No matter,” I said, being disinclined to bandy words 
with a non-military man. “What can you do about 
this hat?” 

He took it up and scrutinized the crown. He grasped 
the brim in both hands and with a sort of shuffling move- 
ment caused the hat to rotate rapidly about its vertical 


HE ribbon on my black civilian hat has been under 
review. 





AMAZING 





axis. Then he tipped it over and peered, as I had feared 
he might, inside. His face, I am sorry to say, wore the 
doom-ridden look of a soothsayer inspecting the entrails 
of a particularly unfavourable bird. 

“Too far gone, isn’t it,” he said at last. 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” I asked, with 
dangerous politeness. To tell the truth I was a good deal 
annoyed. As far as I could see there was nothing wrong 
with the hat whatever, apart from this frayed ribbon. Of 
course if one goes poking and peering about in a 1936 hat 
it is easy enough to find a stitch loose here, a piece of candle- 
grease there. But where’s the point of it? Dentists have 
the same stupid way of disregarding the tiny hole one is 
trying to indicate to them and prodding about in search 
of huge cavities on the other side of the mouth. And, 
come to think of it, they use exactly the same form of 
words as this impudent hatter. 

“There is practically nothing wrong with respect to 
this hat,” I told him, “except the ribbon, at which, I 
notice, you failed to look. It is in a frayed condition. 
If you will have the goodness to deploy a new ribbon I 
will pay you your fee and go.” 

“Deploy?” he echoed. The fool. 

“It is a military term, meaning to put into position, to 
install, to—well more strictly, of course it means to disperse 
to battle-stations, though in this instance——” 

cc Sir 2 ”? 

“Look,” I said. ‘Be a good chap and fix a new ribbon 
on that hat, will you?” 

‘““We are most anxious to do anything we can,” he said. 
“Naturally.” 


“But it will be some little time, sir.” 

I looked at my watch. “I’ve got half an hour to spare,” 
I said. 

“T fear it will not be possible under three to four months, 
sir.” 

The reader may well suppose this -to be a flight of 
imagination on my part—or with respect to me, as I would 
rather say—but it is not. I am prepared to lay my hand 
on The Field Service Pocket Book and swear that it 
is true. 

“Three to four months!” I cried. 

“And thoroughly clean.” 

““My dear hatter,” I said, “I can and will clean the hat 
myself in ten minutes should I think it necessary. All I 
am asking you to do is to replace a ribbon which, in my 
opinion, is in a frayed condition. You have a large and 
airy shop here and, I do not doubt, additional accommoda- 
tion at the rear of the building in which a task of this 
nature could be carried out without inconvenience or over- 
crowding. There can be no labour problems, as your three 
assistants idling about over there in the glove department 
abundantly prove. Be so good then as to oblige an old 
customer by affixing.a new ribbon to this hat IMMEDIATELY. 
Signed, Major, G.S., for Major-General, General Staff.” 

He explained that no stocks of ribbon were held in the 
establishment. “The hat will have to be sent away,” he 
said, “and take its place on a long waiting list. We have 
really more work than we can cope with in our repair 
workrooms, with the reduced staff and the difficulties of 
obtaining materials, and so on. I am afraid I cannot 
promise you your hat in under three months.” 

A disheartening vision came to me of hundreds and 
hundreds of hats waiting patiently in an enormous queue, 


“To fix a ribbon?” 
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THE CONSTANT CAMEL 


“Come along—in a few months’ time we may see the mirage of an oasis.” 
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“T shall celebrate Victory-day by switching over to asparagus.” 


some with battered crowns, some disorganized as to their 
brims, others, again, requiring restitching action with 
respect to the lining, and at the very end of the queue my 
own black beauty ready for action in all respects except, 
a8 stated in the above paragraphs, for the frayed cendition 
of its ribbon. I put my hat back in the bag. 

“T am far from satisfied,” I said, “that you have 
extended full co-operation to me in this matter. I consider 
that three months is an utterly unreasonable time for a 
straightforward first echelon repair of this kind. I take 
the view that you could not care less whether my hat is 
ever fully serviceable again or not. Very well then, I 
shall buy no more hats in this shop. When the war is over 
I shall buy my hats elsewhere. I shall buy a great many 
hats elsewhere. I shall make a point of increasing my 
income by every possible means in order to be able to buy 
hats continually and not buy them in this shop. I am 
determined to make myself, by hook or by crook, the 
best customer you have ever lost. You will live to rue 
this day’s work. Good day to you.” 

He made no reply. 

“Acknowledge!” I said sharply. 

“Oh, push off,” he said; and feeling suddenly tired of 
his company (or Coy, as we say in the Army) off I pushed. 

H. F. E. 


Sonnet XC 


To the onlie begetter of the insuing sonnet 
Mr. H. M. 
all happinesse 


N. longer at thy too-long-shadow’d pane 


Admit impediments. Light is hot light 
That by its owne extinction shines in vain, 
‘And holds his bountie from the unthrift night. 
That stern decree which vayled thine amber sparke 
While six blacke winters did besiege thy brow, 
And sever’d darke from light and light from darke 
Enjoyns thee, now repeal’d, to joyn them now. 
Then let thy blind no more thy beacon blind 
When I to thee-ward from my travells come, 
And I, who once had lost, shall safely find 
That once-benighted waye which leads me home; 
Thy lampe my guiding star, my midnight sun, 
In whose sweete beames both daye and night are one. 
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To the Sure-Fire School of Journalism 


IRS,—With reference to the sug- 
gestion made in your last letter 
that my talents were better 

fitted to free-lance fiction work than 
to straight journalism, I have studied 
the brochures and leaflets on this 
subject with great interest and am 
willing to embark on a literary career 
of this sort which, as you point out, 
would be on a higher level than news- 
paper reporting and might possibly 
lead to fame in the artistic world, 
although I shall refrain as advised from 
buying motor-cars and villas at the 
first. sign of success since I also recall 
the hard life of Sir Walter Scott after 
similar imprudence. 

I shall not be starting entirely from 
scratch in this sphere and I would be 
glad to confirm that the following 
precepts still hold good in the modern 
market, these being noted during a 
previous period of literary ambition 
from various authorities on the sub- 
ject and preserved by some happy 
chance in a 8.0. Book 136a still in my 
kit-bag. 


(1) ‘Amuse the great British public. 
Cheer it up. Chat to it. Tickle its 
funny bone. Giggle with it. Give it, 
now and again, a good cry. It loves 
that.” 


(2) “Very few periodicals admit 
anything morbid or offensive. Writers 
like Hardy, who have a drear, hopeless 
outlook on life, are not welcome in 
popular magazines.” 


(3) “Readers don’t want gloom but 
something to brighten life. The sun 
must be always shining. ‘Treat sex 
reverently and avoid its unsavoury 
aspects.” 


(4) “Write it for children to read.” 


Reinspired by these maxims, and by 
the School literature kindly forwarded, 
I have, as required, written a specimen 
story incorporating as many ingredients 
of success as possible and duly avoiding 
the topic of war as “distasteful,” a 
ruling with which I agree and the 
factor chiefly allowing the work to be 
done since we are at the moment busily 
engaged in cracking about the plains 
of Northern Germany and anything 
extra could not be taken on unless it 
offered a few moments of relief from 
military matters. 

Thus I must apologize that the 
manuscript is in pencil on the back of 
German forms having presumably to 
do with the management of the Boche 


Toller Applies 


supply dump the amenities of which 
the Troop borrowed two nights ago and 
which unfortunately did not include 
lighting, so that the narrative was 
composed by the flicker of a candle 
and must consequently compare rather 
badly with the submissions of other 
students. 

In other ways, too, I am afraid 
Hearts Aflame—a title inspired by the 
behaviour of a nearby building and 
the paragraph “Zippy Titles”—must 
fall short of the high literary standard 
set by the School, since, on re-reading, 
I detect the influence, almost amount- 
ing to plagiarism, of a paper-covered 
work in which the driver of my 
armoured car is apparently more 
interested than he is in the imminent 
downfall of Germany ; this work, which 
continually gets mixed up with the 
rations and ammunition and has 
several times narrowly escaped being 
fed into the Besa, becoming common 
vehicle property so that we are all 
three at different stages in the story of 
Rosa and her excitements in the 
Rockies, my gunner going so far as to 
take on himself the mantle of a 
principal character on whose behalf 
he fires the Besa with all the vim 
of a Winchester repeater and with 
expletives in the necessary Canadian 
accent. 

Having regard, however, to the 
requirements of the Women’s Two- 
penny Market as laid down in the 
School’s brochure, Hearts Aflame, 
though set in sunny Canada and at 
times, I fear, in exactly these scenes, 
avoids the bluntness of representation 
by which Rosa is depicted as suffering 
a long kiss from the lone hunter who 
has not seen a woman for five yea; 
this is the réle assumed by my gunner 
largely on that qualification—and it 
will in fact be noted that the only 
salute of this sort allowed occurs in the 
last sentence, despite the engagement, 
tiff and re-engagement between Flora 
and Lord Frederick, thus complying 
with the paragraph “Sex Does Not 
Exist.” 

The Canadian setting is further not 
entirely plagiaristic since this was a 
part of the world visited by my Uncle 
Lionel during an early period of what 
my aunt alludes to when necessary as 
“those disgraceful cruises,” but which 
in reality my uncle undertook blame- 
lessly and perforce as a working member 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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of the crew with no time for philander- 
ing in evening dress under the moon 
with American heiresses as my aunt 
insinuates before taking the first 
opportunity to skate beyond the sub- 
ject, this, period accounting for the 
Statue of Liberty on his chest which 
is the reason for my aunt’s dislike of 
seaside holidays; while the big scene 
in which Lord Frederick reveals his 
feelings has its root in an actual 
invitation to my uncle, after he had 
established himself in society with a 
hot-dog stand and a branch peanut 
barrow, to partake, with other English’ 
personnel, in a Wompi hunt with 
lanterns and sticks, guests beating 
bushes and giving the prescribed love- 
call up to 3 A.M., when it was discovered 
the hosts had gone to bed at eleven and 
locked their door; being, however, 
ducked in the lake the next morning, 
although the twist is my own by which 
Lord Frederick’s wig floats off in the 
confusion and discloses his age to be 
nearer sixty than forty, thus creating 
a giggle as recommended above and the 
problem for Flora’s heart which is the 
crux of the story. 

Apart from other faults no doubt 
apparent to you in the story’s con- 
struction, I am censcious that the 
character of Flora herself, no doubt 
through inexperience and my inability 
to profit from further lessons on “Char- 
acter Building,” and “Do Your Bodies 
Breathe?” is at times uncertain since 
I midway in the narrative (owing to the 
candle failing simultaneously with the 
return of a patrol) lost inspiration for 
this heroine, subsequently changing her 
eyes from blue to hazel and her char- 
acter from a bouncing tom-boy to an 
enigmatic girl interested in art, this in 
turn calling for changes in description 
of dress and speech so that I all but 
forsook the task and was compelled to 
go outside and calm down in the 
company of gun-flashes and the drone 
of our bombers going over. 

I look forward, possibly during the 
period of occupation preceding my 
demobilization under the Age and 
Service Group Scheme, to a more con- 
centrated study of the School’s teach- 
ing with a view to taking some small 
place in contemporary: English litera- 
ture after the war. Should, by chance, 
Hearts Aflame be rated higher than my 
own estimate of its value, I would, with 
reference to the paragraph “Fortunes 
from Hollywood,” take this oppor- 
tunity of reserving all film rights. 

Yours faithfully, 


B.L.A. J. Touuer, Lt. 
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The Memoirs of Mipsie 


By Blanche Addle of Eigg 
XI—From Red Sea to Black Treachery 


-AT Aden Mipsie left the compara- 
tive comfort of her luxury 
liner and boldly embarked, 

entirely alone save for her secretary 
and courier, Major Hardup, her 
personal maid, and the Captain and 
little crew of twenty, on the beautiful 
steam yacht which had been lent her by 
a friend for the remainder of her trip. 

Their first objective was Uassa Land, 
that picturesque little colony just 
‘ above Eritrea which is ruled over by a 
line of Merchant Princes whose tradi- 
tional generosity is only equalled by 
their devotion to England. It was 
these splendid qualities which appealed 
te my sister and which prompted her 
to ask Major Hardup, whom she met 
on the boat, and who had had con- 
siderable experience in native parts, 
to arrange the tour for her. He gladly 
accepted, enchained by her beauty 
at once, and also most grateful for 
the generous remuneration which she 
offered him, for he was on half-pay 
with no private money, poor man. It 
is terrible to think there are such cases 
of hardship amongst British officers. 

Mipsie’s vivid journal describes their 
journey from Port, Maggot on the Red 
Sea, up the famous Red Mite gorges to 
Nojoko, the capital. 


“The sunrise here at four o'clock, 
spreading deep crimson and purple 
lights over the rocks,- an unforget- 
table sight, the description of which 
made a deep impression on me as Major 
Hardup gave it at breakfast on my 
crumpet (hotel verandah) five hours 
later. I hastily swallowed coffee and 
jim-jams (native rolls) and caught the 
only train in the day, which leaves at 
104.m. As it is too hot to travel after 
10.30 we left the train at Badeg and 
waited for our skivvi-bog (procession of 
servants on donkeys) to catch up with 
us. Allround us were wonderful flower- 
ing eggs, while brilliant yellow flying 
adders zoomed overhead. ‘They are 
attracted by your face powder,’ Major 
Hardup explained, ‘but are quite 
harmless.’ 

“The natives will trade anything 
for toothpicks. We brought several 
thousand with us and purchased a 
good supply of nitties—a kind of 
banana-shaped pineapple, and plenti- 
ful oompahs—a delicious pineapple, 
looking and tasting exactly like a 
banana. Also emu’s eggs and several 
bottles of tick—the native fiery wine 


which the better caste tribes drink 
before killing their grandmothers—a 
regular custom on Friday nights at 
sundown. At Skrewi we were fortu- 
nate enough to see a native wedding, 
which was most interesting. The bride 
is entirely swathed in pampas gauze, 
while the bridegroom is clothed only 
in gourds, which are hung round him 
in such profusion that he can hardly 
move. While the villagers beat the 
chummi {a rude kind of gong) the local 
maidens slowly unwind the veiling, and 
the bridegroom’s friends, in a kind of 
leaping dance, remove his gourds one 
by one. It was thrilling to watch, and 
I found myself longing to take part, 
but Major Hardup said it would be a 
riot, so firmly removed me, alas, before 
the ceremony was completed. I was 
told that the bride is usually so 
scratched by the pampas gauze and 
the bridegroom so bruised by the 
gourds that they are frequently unable 
to meet again for weeks. Divorce is 
very prevalent in Uassa Land.” 


At Nojoko Mipsie was met by Ras 
Bollinogud’s servants and conducted 
with great ceremony to his palace. 
Here a bitter disappointment awaited 
her. Ever since she had arrived in 
Uassa she had been under the protec- 
tion of the Prince, who had frequently 
intimated, in letters and through his 
agents, that a gift worthy of an 
English duchess awaited her at the 
capital. On the palace steps she was 
handed a paper listing “the gift.” 
“200 fat black sheep, 100 yonghi (the 
logal blue oxen, born mad, considered 
a great delicacy when eaten raw) 
50 alligators’ hides, 1 cwt. of incense 
and 10 jars of snake oil.” It was, 
from Ras _ Bollinogud’s viewpoint, 
doubtless the most generous present, 
but to my sister it was naturally a blow, 
she having expected something more 
portable and utilitarian, like precious 
stones or gold. However, with her 
unfailing good manners she thanked 
the Prince for his favour—then, with 
one of her impetuous gestures of 
reckless generosity, she turned to 
Major Hardup. ‘These are for you,” 
she said in French. “Your salary for 
the trip.” So overcome was_ her 
secretary by the gift—which was of 
course worth many times his due—that 
he had to sit down and ask for brandy. 
Indeed, he did not completely recover 
his equilibrium till they had left 
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Nojoko and were on their return 
journey to Port Maggot. Then sud- 
denly, while sipping their coffee outside 
a little bumbar (very homely estaminet) 
he surprised Mipsie by springing to his 
feet and exclaiming, with fear in his 
eyes as he spoke the words: ‘‘We must 
get to the coast as soon as possible. 
Ras Bollinogud will be furious at our 
leaving his gifts behind, which is con- 
sidered a grave insult to a host. We 
are in great danger.” The warning of 
Ras Bollinogud’s treachery came too 
late. "When Mipsie turned her horrified 
gaze to the little village square behind 
her it was to see a crowd of natives 
approaching, their pokos (four-edged 
spears) Bleaming in the sunlight, 
murder in their faces. 

It was a terrible moment. Major 
Hardup, who to do him justice was 
ready to pay with his life for his un- 
forgivable lapse, immediately sprang to 
Mipsie’s side. But where biood is blue 
hearts are stout. She pushed him 
impatiently aside and standing to her 
full height, faced the angry people, 
holding in her hand an empty 
envelope. 

“T have here,” she said in clarion 
tones, “a letter to our Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Edward Grey. Beside me” 
(and she pointed with a firm hand) 
“isa pillar box. Unless you go quietly 
to your homes I shall post this letter, 
and in less than two months the entire 
British Army will come to my aid, 
and you and your wives and children 
will be annihilated.” 

The threat worked. The fire died 
out of their eyes and there was a great 
hush over the square. Then suddenly, 
a handsome young Uassan sprang up 
beside Mipsie. ; 

“Three cheers for the Duchess and 
the British Foreign Office,” he shouted 
—and the little town rang with loyal 
cries. 

Thus was the situation saved by a 
woman’s courage and the world-wide 
respect. commanded by the British 
aristocracy and the British Con- 
stitution. M. D. 

° ° 


Almost in Conference 


(From our Special Correspondent) 


AN FRANCISCO, Turspay. I 

am writing this on my knee in a 

little café up in the forward area. 

The café is called “Joe’s Place.” It is 
what we, in England, like to think the 
Americans call a drug store.* At the 


*I mean this quite literally. I am not 
trying to suggest that the Americans don’t 
call it a drug store. The Conference must 
go on, 
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1940. “‘ When this confounded black- 
out is ended I’m going to tear down 
every blind and curtain in the house and 
— a bonfire in the middle of the 
ro. Sug 

















1941. “ When this accursed black- 
out is over I’m going up on the roof and 
I’m going to let of all the fireworks 
and flares and fog-signals that money 


” 
. 


can buy. 














1942. “ When this filthy black-out 
finishes I’m going straight round to the 
Wardens’ Post, and I’m going to set 
fire to it and dance round the flames all 
night.” 





























1943. “ When this horrible black- 
out is lifted I’m going to get up a torch- 
light procession up and down the High 
Street, and I’m going to roast a 
fireguard whole in front of the Town 
Hall.” 


moment the Americans have little 
opportunity to call it anything. They 
are hopelessly outnumbered. 

The forty-six nations are not so 
much represented here as here in 
substance. Food supplies in the city 
are said to be sufficient for one month. 
To-day I saw several members of the 
Security Council consulting their maps. 
Chicago is mentioned as a possible 
next move should nomadism become 
necessary. 

Forty-six nations do not, as some of 
my colleagues have suggested, mean 
forty - six different languages. But 
they mean quite enough languages to 
cause considerable confusion among 
the natives. Half an hour ago, while 
I was brushing cigarette ash from my 
waistcoat, I looked up to see a waiter 
studying me intently. Suddenly his 
eyes flashed with understanding and 
he rushed up to me carrying a plate of 
“hat dawgs” (I think). He smiled 
sympathetically, pointed to his mouth 


1944. “ When this foul black-out 
finally goes I’m going to open every 
window and turn on every light, and I’m 
going to go round to every house in the 
Square and ring the bell and shout‘ Put 
that light on !’” 


and said: “You, vous, hungry, nein? 
Eatum plenty, -pliz.” 

I was too astonished to reply 
coherently. But I ate the dawgs. 
They were swell. 

When the waiter returned with the 
bill I was going through my pockets for 
a pipe-cleaner. He gazed in horror at 
the two yellow cloakroom tickets that 


I held between my teeth. Then he 


swallowed hard and grinned. ‘No 
pay, m’soo,” he said. “You guest of 
Americanos. Uniteed Nations, no?” 
His parting smile was a brilliant 
effort. Had I declared my nationality 
he would have been terribly embar- 
rassed, Iam sure. He spoke faultless 
English to the girl at the next table. 
The Americans are a fine generous 
people, but I must, for my conscience’s 
sake, take care that there is no ash on 
my waistcoat at breakfast to-morrow. 
Yesterday a wave of optimism swept 
over the city. It has been compared 
in the local press with the tremendous 


1945. “‘ Yes, it’s really very nice to 
see the end of the black-out.”’ 


*quake of 1906. It began when three 
members of the Economic Council were 
seen gleefully boarding a bus for 
Hollywood, and it reached its height 
when two thousand and seventeen 
assorted interpreters were induced by 
a recording company to sing “ Accen- 
tuate the Positive” in close harmony. 

I spoke to one of the delegates 
this morning. ‘We are not here for 
pleasure,” he said, ‘though of course 
we do not intend to waste any oppor- 
tunities. We are here to outlaw war. 
We shall not be satisfied until the 
whole world thinks that our inter- 
national police force is wonderful.” 

Substantial progress has already 
been achieved, I hear. There have been 
rumours all day that a spirit of mutual 
confidence prevails and that the con- 
ference is well attended. 

Apart from these items, very little 
hard news has emerged. But who 
knows what the morrow may bring? 

Hop. 
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“ He’s the chap in the Post-War Planning Section 
who keeps rushing in and out borrowing my rubber.” 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


containing our Family Tree, as this did not consume 

the minimum space for which our printers would 
print, stiff-necked and domineering being what they were 
on account of having once printed a First Edition. Here 
is the Tree. 


Te next Fragment was wrought to fill up a brochure 


Walt o’ the Grampians 
Walt o’ the Pennines 
| 
Walt o’ the Chilterns 
CSTR) re 
Lucre Jenkins. Ciudad Rodrigo Jenkins = Mrs. Weeb. 9 daughters. 
aan mh (Vasta ) » 
Héloise = ear? | Jenkins. Darwin Jenkins. 
(La Madcap.) | 


£10,000. 


| | . 
My Mother = My Father. Sundries. Mainly Cousins. 


Me = My Wire. 
whe. 
INSIDE THE ELECTRON : AN INDICTMENT 
(The scene is a race-course.) 


Sam anp Son. Ickle Gee Gee, five to four. 
Second Thoughts, evens. 
reasonable offer refused. 

JOLLITY JOHNSON. Patronize the old firm. Free advice 
service for clients. Annual audit. 

GwLapys THE Book. Discount for cash. 
Jonesy Bach. 


Jessica’s 
Equus Celerrimus, no 


Bonus on 
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Sm Orro Parker. Wait till you see my new jockey, a 
real discovery. He was a policeman when I found 
him, but I got him interested in yoga and now he is 
only four stone two. 

Lorp Puaice. I wish there was something for my nag to 
jump. It never gets its second wind until its hoofs 
are off the ground. 

THE Starter. Fallinnow. The course is straight ahead, 
bearing left at the band, then down the Fairway to 
the winning post; it’s marked “W.P.” in blue paint. 
On your marks, one, two and away. 

Crowp. They’re off. Popacatapetl leads. 
behind. It’s last. 

Un Dvc. 


It’s dropping 

Its shoes are coming off. 

Vite! Vite! Vingt-neuf Septembre. 

Crowp. Horse Belisha wins. 

Sm Orro Parker. But I nobbled it myself after lunch. 

Lorp Paice. What did you use? 

Srr Orro, Parker. Some stuff called “Nurse Parkinson’s 
Slumber Soup.” 

Lorp Ptaice. Perhaps it’s running in its sleep. ‘“Som- 
nambulism,” I’ve heard it called. Is there anything 
against it in the rules? 


[The scene shifts to a tent where a race gang are in 
conference. 


“Dupe” Bioces. Let’s run a crooked sweepstake on the 
last race. We won’t pay for our own tickets at all. 
Tony THE Batt. Nobody’s welshed so far, so that cuts 
out blackmail, but we could make a twopenny profit 


if 


Only about one in a thousand shows the slightest 
Sign wd any individuality.” 
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PUNCH COMFORTS FUND 


HIS Fund, through the generosity of its sub- 

scribers, has provided vast quantities of comforts 
for the Fighting Forces, the Merchant Navy and for 
the Bombed. Comforts have also been supplied for 
the Forces of our Allies. 

We feel that the time has now come to provide 
what comforts we can for the men, women and children 
of the liberated areas, and for the pitiful human 
beings released from concentration camps. Many 
appeals are being made to us to help relieve this 
terrible situation. 


PLEASE HELP 


Donations will be most gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mr. Punch, PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











on a cup of tea, which would pay better in the long 
run. 

“Dupe” Broces. Dishonest tips! Sixpence each, and 
instead of names of horses all they contain is advice 
such as “Faint praise never won fair lady,” or 
“Honesty never made the best of a Policy.” 


Enter the Pottce 


Porice. Move along here. 

“Dupe” Buioees. Do you take bribes? 

Potice. Surely that would be rather venal, wouldn’t it? 

Tony THE Batt. It took us three days to pitch this tent 
and I doubt if anyone could strike it. 

Potice. . Sublet the tent and move along as before. 
“DupE” Buioces. There is a provision against subletting 
in the lease, nor can we be a soap refinery. 

Potice. When does it expire? 

“DupE”..Bioces. Ninety-nine years from the date 
thereof, but as it just says “Tuesday” it’s almost 
freehold. 

Potice. Well, move about inside the tent or I'll get the 
wife to read the Riot Act. Seven months she’s 
been on the Bench and never a chance yet. 

Tony THE Batt. We're going for a drink, anyway. Some 
owners want us to dope their trainers. 


[The scene changes to the White Horsa. 


Taprster. Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl. 

LANDLORD. But [I filled it only ten minutes ago. You’re 
serving too big a portion. Put another beer mat 
in the tankard. 

Barmaip. Why can’t we have a beer engine like everyone 
else ? 

LaxpLorD. Because we’re Quaint, higher prices and 
lower overheads. 

TapsteR. When am I going to be promoted to mulling? 
It’s good warm work, with scope. 

THe OLDEsT INHABITANT. 

2 


Lanptorp. I'll look it up. 


Enter variously Sir Orro Parker, Lorp Puaice and the 
gang.. The mechanical piano plays several bars of plainsong. 


Sm Orto Parker. Drinks are on the house, if anywhere. 
I want volunteers for dirty work at the cross-roads. 


I’m worried. Can I remember . 
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Tony THE Batt. Too public. 

Sm Orro ParKeR. Three of them are cul-de-sacs. 
“DupE” Bioaes. How do you pay? 

Lorp Ptaice. By results. 

Tony THE Batt. Stingy! 


[The sliding panel reveals ALDERMAN BowDLER, 
Chairman of the Licensing Justices. 


BowpterR. My sojourn in the Priest’s Hole has been 
justified. There are too many seats in the room. 
LANDLORD. But on two sides they slope towards the 
floor and on the third they’re misericordes. 
Bowpter. You forfeit your licence, and those present will 
be bound over for life. 
“DupE” Bioaes. Does that apply to all forms of crime? 
Bowpier. Yes. 
GANG AND Owners. Foiled! 
Finis 


° ° 


Impending Apology 
“The Rev. J. A. —— dispensed communion on Sunday morning 
to a large congregation in-———Church. It was his farewell service, 
and at the close he shook hands with each member. 
He is now on his way to take up his new post.at Haifa, 


‘ Palestine. 


Rev. J. —— of —— officiated at the Thanksgiving Service in 
the evening.”—Scottish paper. 














“ Fancy letting us insist on washing up!” 
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T must have been force of habit 
that had guided Jane and me 
towards the fishmonger—or per- 

aps a taste for company. Social life 
dies hard, and a little still lingers in 
the queue. 

Our goal scarcely merited the 
squandered time of so stolid an array 
of stalwart British matrons; a cod’s 
head and a few mauve shrimps seemed 
meagre reward for our endurance. 

We had hardly settled down when 
we were joined by Elizabeth. 

“I’ve been longing for someone to 
talk to,” she said. “I’ve had time 
in the parsnip queue to do some 
thinking and have decided to re- 
organize my life.” 

“When are you starting?” asked 
Jane. 

“IT have been meditating on 
elegance,” Elizabeth went on, “and 
have come to the conclusion that we 
are on the verge of the time when 
elegance must re-enter our lives.” 


=F, 


“This used to be Perpendicular.” 


Elegance a la Mode 


Elegance? The crocodile of well- 
worn coats, of ill-tied turbans, of 
splitting shopping-bags vanished. My 
semi-fashioned stockings turned to 
nylon and my utility fabric gloves to 
the finest doeskin, wrinkling softly 
over the wrist; I was stepping from a 
purring limousine; an Aubusson carpet 
was under my feet; I was sitting on 
a chair of sombre mahogany; dark 
wine had found its way from some 
French castle into one of the tall 
glasses twinkling at my right hand. 


' So they were Knellers, the charming 


portraits on the walls. And indeed, 
the hand of Adam was patent in that 
plaster-work. Yes, I was most appre- 
ciative of Capo da Monte and would 
love to see my host’s first editions. 
No, I wouldn’t have grapes, exquisitely 
as they lay on the Leeds dish—perhaps 
an olive as I hadn’t finished my 
claret. ... 

Jane, the realist, turned to Elizabeth. 

“Now tell us how you are starting 
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on your elegance campaign,” she 
began. “A ten-pound limit is on in 
your area I am afraid. But I know 
of a little man who can do wonders. 
Now one’s bedroom is important. How 
about dead-white distemper and some 
of that really crisp muslin—it takes 
hardly any coupons? Or would you 
rather concentrate on the drawing- 
room? Your covers have really done 
yeoman’s service. Unless of course 
you were thinking of clothes. I 
always say a really expensive black 
frock——” 

“Actually,” interrupted Elizabeth, 
“IT wasn’t thinking of anything so 
ambitious.” 

She began fumbling in her basket. 
“It was this I’ve just bought that 
made me think how inelegant we’ve ° 
all been getting.” 

As she spoke she held up a three- 
cornered object executed in white 
enamel and punctured with small round 
holes. It was a sink tidy. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Business Done: 
Tuesday, April 24th.—House of Com- 
mons: Mr. Speaker Lights the Way. 
Wednesday, April 25th.—House of Com- 
mons : The Budget is Discussed. 


Thursday, April 26th.—Heuse of Com- 
mons: P.M. Makes an Announcement. 


Tuesday, April 24th.—Assuredly for 
the first time in history, Mr. Speaker 
(who normally makes himself scarce 
on this one day of the year, 
leaving the chair to the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means) took 
all the limelight on this, Budget 
Day. All down the centuries 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had claimed all the limelight, 
all the applause, all the atten- 
tion for his Day of Days, when 
he told the nation its financial 
fate for the year to come. 

But to-day Sir Jonn ANDER- 
son, the present holder of the 
office, entered in silence, un- 
cheered—almost unnoticed. 

He waited patiently until 
Questions were over, then rose 
when Major Miner, Chairman 
of Ways and Méans, called 
him. But the minds of all the 
Members were on the adjourn- 
ment. Not that they had 
suddenly become lazy or in- 
attentive. They had a special 
interest in the fall of night on 
this occasion. 

For when the normal dim- 
out time came, at 9.30 this 
evening, Mr. Speaker was to 
operate the strange square 
object. that had made its 
appearance on the arm of his 
Chair, and that would switch 
on the great lantern at the top 
of Big Ben’s tower, to show 
all the world that the black-out 
and the dim-out were both 
things of the past. 

But nobody expected the dramatic, 
dignified, deeply moving little cere- 
mony which Mr. Speaker, in about 
forty-five seconds, managed to have 
enshrined in the history of Parliament. 

Rising amid loud cheers, Colonel 
Ciirton Brown politely asked leave 
to make a “slight interruption” and 
was answered by a great roar of cheers. 

Speaking with some emotion—for 
he was fulfilling an ambition—Mr. 
Speaker explained that the light that 
in peace-time showed that Parliament 
was sitting had been extinguished for 
five years, seven months and twenty- 
three days. 

“As I press this switch, the lantern 
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light will go on again,” he said, and 
there was another roar of cheers. 
“In doing so, I pray that with God’s 
blessing this light may shine not only 
as an outward and visible sign that the 
Parliament of a free people is assembled 
in free debate, but as a beacon of hope 
in a sadly torn and distracted world.” 

Pausing dramatically, his hand 
poised, Mr. Speaker cried: “I now 
turn on our lantern light !” 

Outside a great crowd cheered. 
From the Treasury Bench Mr. GrorcE 
MatTHERS moved that the SPEAKER’s 


we 


Rh, \ re 
o, —- 
a 








RE-LIGHTING THE CANDLE 


Mr. SPEAKER 


historic words be entered in the 
Journals of the House for all posterity 


toread. A . It wasa thrilling, a 
beautifully symbolic little ceremony. 

As for the Budget—well, there was 
hardly one at all. The political 
correspondents had forecast an “As- 
you-were” Budget, and it certainly 
was one. 

It might have been called a ‘“‘ Hope- 
of-Things-to-Come” Budget. Sir Jon 
promised that before this financial 
year ends on March 31st 1946 there 
would be another Budget, in which 
there would be tax cuts. Meanwhile 
there would be economies and every- 
thing not necessary to the war against 
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Japan or the change-over from all-out 
war to as near all-out peace as possible 
would be cut down. 

Sir Jonn has so perfect a till-side 
manner, as one wit put it, that he soon 
had half the House nodding contentedly 
in gentle slumber, while the other half 
sat wondering why it should take so 
long to explain a Budget that left 
everything precisely where it was 
before. But the Chancellor had a pile 
of notes an inch thick, and he clearly 
meant to read them right through; and 
he did. It was quite the queerest 
Budget Day your scribe has 
known in the last twenty- 
one years. Nobody was much 
interested—even when the 
Chancellor mentioned that, 
up to now, we had spent 
£27,400,000,000 on the war. 
Everybody wore an expression 
which said: “So what?” 

They sat up momentarily 
and cheered when he men- 
tioned that of that sum 
£13,300,000,000 had been paid 
for out of current revenue. 

The whole House—even the 
somnolent—sat up again a 
little later when Sir JoHn 
warned everybody against 
being too lavish with promises 
that meant more taxation. 
This seemed to be taken as a 
subtle reference to the election 
promises that may come along 
later, and there were what the 
old-fashioned newspapers used 
to call “cheers and counter- 
cheers”—especially the counter- 
cheers. 

Refraining from what he 
playfully called ‘“‘excessive 
optimism,” the Chancellor men- 
tioned that total revénue for 
the coming year would be 
£3,265,000,000, tetal expendi- 
ture £4,500,000,000. In spite 
of the ruling of the late Mr. 
Micawber on this subject of 
revenue and expenditure, Sir 
JoHN seemed to find this ition 
more than satisfactory. Lord (National 
Savings) KinpERSLEY, in the Peers’ 
Gallery, wore a look which said: “You 
leave the rest to me!” As Sir JoHN 
doubtless will. 

When the Budget Speech was over 
the debate drifted amiably along until 
the time came for the ceremony of 
Lighting the Lantern. 

It had been one of the most memor- 
able Budget Days of history—but not 
because of the Budget. 

Wednesday, April 25th._—Forthright 
Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN, the Minister 
of Information, promised that films of 
the German horror camps would be 
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“Of course they’d only be temporary; but twenty thousand of them, quickly erected, would soon 
solve our housing problem.” 


shown to the German people. He 
mentioned his view that, in times to 
come, the wily German would prove as 
efficient in organizing whining as he 
had been in organizing fighting in the 
past. So beware, said the Minister. 

Mr. Duncan Sanpys told the House 
that he had an idea which might make 
the Germans realize they had lost the 
war and at the same time do good to 
those gentlemen (and ladies) of Eng- 
land who have no homes to-day 
because of the German bombs and 
V-weapons. He is to look into the 
possibility of Germany’s sending over 
housing materials, complete pre- 
fabricated houses, and other things 
which would relieve our housing 
problem. Remembering the chaos the 
collection of Ruhr coal caused after 
the last war, many Members were not 
too sure that this piece of poetic 
justice would “work out.” But they 
agreed that it showed the right 
spirit. 

Mr. Martin put forward the bright 
idea that people from every occupied 


city and town in Germany (Members 
loved the “occupied,” rather wondered 
how people could be got from one that 
was not) should be made to look at the 
horror camps and then lecture their 
fellow-townspeople, with cinemas or 
lantern slides. 

Mr. CHURCHILL merely said: “No,” 
and most of the House felt this answer 
to be just right. 

The House then went on to talk 
about the Budget, and seemed to find 
a good deal to say about it. But, as 
there was no change in taxes, few but 
the financial punditti joined in. And 
they got so technical that they left 
but little Impression on your scribe. 

Thursday, April 26th—Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL arrived this afternoon looking 
very pleased with life, and sat on the 
Treasury Bench waiting to answer 
questions. In due time Mr. GEOFFREY 
Hutcurnson gravely asked whether 
he was able to “make a statement with 
regard to the enemy rocket attacks.” 

Mr. CuurcHitt rose. He looked 
around. He adjusted his glasses. He 


conned his notes. He spoke. . “Yes, 
sir,” he said, “they have ceased !” 

When the laughter ceased also Mr. 
CHURCHILL was seen to be sitting once 
more quietly in his place. But there 
was a smile on the face of the tiger, 
who had taken Mr. Hutcutnson for 
a ride. 


°o °o 
The Good Old Days 


“*When I went out to Papua, New Guinea, 
I was disappointed because there were no 
cannibals,’ Miss Mary Abel, a missionary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, told 
a meeting of the Hampstead Auxiliary of 
the Society at Trinity Church Hall, Finchley 
Road, last week. ‘My uncle went out 16 
years ago with James Chalmers, who was 
clubbed to death and eaten by the can- 
nibals.’”"—Suburban paper. 


° ° 


Swan Song 


“The cuckoo was heard as far north as 
Yorkshire in the Thames, at Tedding- 
ton . . ."—Evening paper. 
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“Well then: White’all first, then the War Office, next the Admiralty, and THEN the B.B.C.” 


Our War-Time Query Corner 


Q. Would you say that four un- 
inhibited years in a cookhouse could 
spoil one for interior decorating in 
cultured homes? Sometimes when I 
stand gazing into a great panful of 
simmering stew and think of all the 
tears and perspiration put into that 
Renaissance kitchenette I had just 
completed for a retired snake-charmer 
when I was called up, or that soul-of- 
an-orchid boudoir I was planning for 
a wealthy bucket manufacturer, I feel 
that if it wasn’t for mother I should 
say to myself, “Dash class obligations! 
Of what avail is all this hob-nobbing 
with the great, if the heart is in soups 
and gravies?” 

Pte. CUTHBERT BusTARD. 


A. Only the other day we received 


Ask Evangeline! 


a query from a former titled beauty 
whose life’s work will continue to be 
the raking of the coke stove in the 
communal kitchen where war has 
transformed her into a most vivacious 
Cinderella; thus there is nothing to 
be ashamed of, Private Bustard, in 
your ambition to join the ranks of the 
Lambert Simnels for good. On the 
other hand, I do feel that interior 
decorating, like everything else, is_on 
the march. After years of austerity 
feeding I can imagine that the accent 
will be on food, so that an ingenious 
decorator should be able to get soups 
and gravies out of his system without 
losing his footing in society. That is 
to say, let your bucket manufacturer 
whistle -for his soul - of - an - orchid 
boudoir; do him a tomato ketchup one 


instead—all gauzy red hangings and 
salmon-pink lighting. A décor should 
be in keeping with the personality of 
its owner. Think how very much 
simpler it is going to be to visualize 
your clients in terms not of Easter 
lilies and Alhambran ante-chambers, 
but of egg omelettes, underdone 
steaks and warm milk and arrowroot 
biscuits. 
ca i i if # 
Q. The only really comfortable 
seat in this furnished flat is a good 
pre-war dentist’s chair which a previous 
tenant left fixed in the floor. Would 
it be correct to assign it to the guest of 
honour at a rather formal ex-fire- 
guards’ hot-pot supper? My wife thinks 
it might put people off their food. 
E. St. K. Tracy CARRUTHERS. 
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A. In these days of even stricter 
meat rationing, your wife should be 
glad to catch at anything conducive 
to loss of appetite among guests. 
Otherwise I agree that you need to be 
careful whom you seat in it. It would 
be awkward if someone began gargling 
with a mouthful of soup or tucking his 
napkin into his collar and opening wide. 

Fa it a * # 

Q. My dream of living within 
reach of Wigan seemed about to be 
realized when my sister and family 
offered me part of a very cosy cemetery 
lodge in the district, but it appears 
that under a new transport regulation 
furniture may be conveyed by carrier 
only one hundred and twenty miles. 
Being at present situated one hundred 
and twenty-six miles from the burial- 
ground in question, I am told my effects 
will be dumped on the roadside some- 
where between Much Offal and Bishops’ 
Tripp. Needless to say, I do not like 
the idea, as it will seem so public, and 
in making final arrangements with the 
carrier I did not hesitate to tell him 
my views. ‘“‘And what is going to 
happen to my grained walnut hat- 
stand, etc.,” I asked, “if I cannot count 
on getting anything reliable out of 
Much Offal?” He said, “‘ Well, Missis, 
you’ve buttered your bread on both 
sides; I suppose you’ll have to lie on 
it.” What did he mean by that? 

(Mrs.) CLara MorFfir. 


A. Probably he meant that one 
cannot expect perfection in war-time. 
But why worry? See that all heavier 
articles of furniture are provided with 
castors, then go on ahead to Much 
Offal and get your sister and family 
and any acquaintances you can whip 
together to accompany you to meet 
the carrier’s van. The rest is simple. 
Take one heavy article of furniture 
apiece, pile smaller objects upon it in 
a tasteful little still-life group and 
commence pushing. I can well imagine 
one might feel a certain shyness about 
entering a strange town propelling a 
grained walnut hatstand surmounted 
by a trio of saucepans and assorted 
stair-rods, if unaccompanied, but when 
one’s neighbour on one side has a 
treadle sewing-machine with pianola 
and foot-bath clasped upon it, and 
someone behind is grappling with a 
nest of occasional tables and a couple 
of curtain poles, I see little cause for 
confusion. 


Q. What is the correct procedure 
in waving a flag on V-Day? 
Barkine Lapw. 


A. Obviously no infallible rules 
can be laid down, as much depends 
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upon where the flag is waved—e.g., a 
wide arm movement would be correct 
if the person waving were in the middle 
of Ham Common, but in a congested 
tube train it would be ill-advised 
to attempt more than a spasmodic 
twitching of the wrist. In ordinary 
circumstances one endeavours to hit 
upon the technique best suited to one’s 
general layout. The fragile feminine 
type, for example, moves her flag with 
a languid, fan-like gesture; it would 
betray lack of taste if she smashed 
hilariously from side to side, ramming 
hats over eyes and plucking neck-ties 
askew, though this would be all right 
for the hearty outdoor girl in a state 
of téte-montage or for the tough grand- 
mother usetl to all-in wrestling. As to 
when to wave, watch others closely 
and follow suit. Often a comparatively 
meaningless activity such as the 
appearance of an L.C.C. dust-cart is 
sufficient to arouse demonstrations 
from a crowd out to enjoy itself. 


* * % *¥ * 


Q. I feel so bewildered when I read 
about frame culture, offsets and bulbils, 
etc., yet do not like to ask the other 
allotment-holders, as they seem so 
cliquish towards beginners. I was 
warned that I was taking an allotment 
among the most exclusive holdings on 
the site; all the same, I couldn’t help 
feeling it the other evening when I 
called out, “I say, I’m going to mulch 
my broccoli!” and they just drew 
together and pretended to be examin- 
ing an early marrow. Another worry is 
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that the bottom falls out of my 
watering-can every now and then, with 
the result that it sometimes takes me 
hours to moisten the tiniest radish, 
and the path from the tap, which is 
also a right of way to the local lodge 
of the Ancient Order of Buffaloes, 
gets quite messy. 
H. G. Woottey-UrQuaHaRt. 


A, It sounds to us as though your 
gardening life lacks co-ordination in 
some way. There is a possibility of 
course that the group apathy you 
mention sprang from a feeling that 
sufficient mulching had already been 
done on the path to the Buffaloes’ 
lodge, but our private belief is that the 
incident did not, as such, take place. 
A psychologist’s findings would show 
that, as a child, you refused to eat your 
greens, and this gives you the feeling 
that everybody even indirectly engaged 
in husbandry is in some way antag- 
onistic. Again, the marrow subcon- 
sciously recalled the figure of your old 
maths. teacher, so you imaginatively 
made your fellow allotment-holders 
close round it to conceal the recollection 
that you could never get the square 
root to come out in quadratic equations. 
Our advice is that you confine your 
reading to healthy crime fiction for a 
while; never mind the offsets and 
bulbils. Take a rest and try to get 
things adjusted (beginning with your 
watering-can). It is fatal to force the 
pace, 

* * * * * 

Q. If these portal houses they talk 
about can be put up in twenty minutes, 
what is to stop them being took 
down in twenty minutes? Some nice 
goings-on there’ll be in these parts. 

Mrs. Hore BLOTCHER. 


A. I would have thought that the 
possibility of periodically renewing 
one’s neighbours might have added to 
the fascinations of the prefabricated 
dwelling. However, I dare say there 
will be by-laws formulated to meet 
the danger—e.g., ‘Tenants are re- 
minded that residences must be left 
in the exact position in which they 
were found”’ ; “ Persons littering public 
footpaths with portions of prefabric- 
ated dwellings will be fined forty 
shillings and costs”; “Passengers 
carrying with them prefabricated 
houses on long-distance buses do so at 
their own risk”; “Persons found 
erecting portal houses at famous queue 
sites or In groups opposite to houses 
of refreshment will be instantly. taken 
into custody ” ; ‘Cloakroom attendants 
are empowered to refuse to accept 
prefabricated dwellings unless folded 
neatly”; and so on. 
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At the Play 


“Tur DucHess OF MALFI” 
(HAYMARKET) 


Rounp about the cauldron go. 
There is a strong magic in this mid- 
night. Jounn WeEBsTER, thickening the 
hell-broth with most of the terrors of 
the Jacobean stage, enchants all that 
he puts in. It is, to be sure, an uncom- 
fortable form of enchantment. There 
is no hey-nonny-nonny about it. The 
Websterian night is feverish: now it 
stifles, now freezes. 
(‘Methinks ’tis very cold,” 
says Bosola to Antonio, 
“and yet you sweat: you 
look wildly.”) With this 
dramatist we fear to glance 
behind; the fiend is at our 
elbow. The Duchess of 
Malfi may be a lesser 
work than The White Devil. 
We may lament its fifth- 
act cluster of corpses and 
the grinding apparatus 
of horror. Yet who—Mr. 
Bernard Shaw excepted— 
ean listen in mockery to 
Bosola’s dirge (like the 
rustle of a winding-sheet) 
or remain quite unaffected 
by the dews and damps, 
the fever-chills, the sudden 
hectic flushes, the charnel- 
splendours of WEBSTER’S 
verse and prose? 

We know next to nothing 
of this dramatist’s life. 
Even the dates of his 
birth and death are un- 
certain. Playgoers admired 
him as a First Gravedigger, 
a man about the tomb; 
none could make more of 
the worm, the canker, and 
the grief, or penetrate so 
shrewdly what Bosola in 
The Duchess calls the “shadow, or 
deep pit of darkness” in which 
“womanish and fearful” mankind 
lives. WEBSTER was the Jacobean 
Theatre Royal: to-day, when he is 
revived at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, he can still hold the stage 
superbly—though not with his once- 
potent tricks of waxen figures, severed 
hands, and routs of madmen. (The 
last danse macabre just fails to chill.) 

We need not linger over the plot. 
It is enough to say that the young 
widowed Duchess weds in secret 
Antonio, steward of her household; 
tha’; her brothers, Ferdinand Duke of 
Calabria and a corrupt Cardinal, 
respectively wolf and fox, seek her 
doom; and that Daniel de Bosola, a 


Duchess of Malji 


scoundrel with both a downright relish 
and a curious intricacy of mind, 
becomes her torturer in a procession of 
protracted death. The fifth act is the 
usual mopping-up operation. 

Bosola is the play’s overmastering 
part. This mercenary, ripe for any 
enterprise, has a lurking conscience 
and an out-and-out way of expressing 
himself that must have endeared him 
mightily to his first audiences. Mr. 
Cec, Trouncer, skilled in black 
vesper’s pageants, now presents the 
fellow with a dark pleasure and raises 
the hair with his utterance of the dirge: 
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BLACK OUTLOOK 


‘Tis now full tide ‘tween night and 
day; End your groan and come away.” 
Few could bring more grace to the 
Duchess than Miss Pecay AsHOROFT. 
She commands the part from the 
rapture of the wooing to the moment 
when, her face ‘‘folded in sorrow,” she 
can say yet: “I am Duchess of Malfi 
still.” Ferdinand of Calabria, frenzied 
and wolfish, is a part to stun the 
modern actor, but Mr. JoHN GIELGuUD 
sustains its passion. “A very salaman- 
der lives in’s eye To mock the eager 
violence of fire.” His brother the 
Cardinal fades before Ferdinand: Mr. 
LEON QUARTERMAINE, rich speaker 
though he is, lacks the ominous sunset 
quality of this scarlet sin. Mr. LEsLiE 
Banxks’s Antonio, on the other hand, 


Miss Peacy ASHCROFT 
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is a good match for the Duchess. The 
actor’s charm masks the poorness of 
the part, which (we are here persuaded) 
acts better than it reads. Altogether 
the tragedy has returned to the stage 
under an auspicious star: it is happy in 
Mr. Grorce RyLanps’s production, 
and in the sombre magnificence of the 
sets by Mr. Rocrer Fursz. J.C. T. 


“THE WIND OF HEAVEN” 
(Sr. JAmEs’s) 


Mr. Emtyn Wit.iams’s Celtic 
imagination aids him as a dramatigg. 
But his love of the purple patch— 

Celtic also—sometimes 

betrays him. The Wind of 

Heaven is a play intensely 

felt, carefully contrived. 

It is the tale of a Second 

Coming, of the wonder that 

befell a bereaved Welsh 

mountain village nearly 
ninety years ago. The 
author’s sincerity and 
reverence, his judgment 
- in the early creation of 
atmosphere, his sense of 
what will and will not 
pass in the theatre—these 
gifts are undeniable. More’s 
the pity then that in 
places the writing is so 
over-charged. Certain 
scenes have a fine and 
telling reticence. Miss 

Mrcs JENKINS as_ the 

mother of the Child, and 

that grand actor Mr. 

HERBERT LOMAS as an 

elder of the village, gnarled 

and true, have been served 
well; their performances 
repay the author. Mr. 

WILLIAMS, who acts with 

his accustomed intensity, 

has been less successful 

with the fabric of his own 

part, a circus proprietor 

whose gibes turn to prayer. 
Here the author protests too much: 
it is hard indeed to accept this Ambrose 
Ellis, or to have faith in his future 
powers as an evangelist. 

The piece, compact of Biblical paral- 
lels—some effective, others (like the 
crowing of the cock) disconcerting— 
is by no means in the muster-roll of 
the commercial theatre, yet one would 
pause before ranking it higher than a 
distinguished attempt at the impos- 
sible. Many will admire it. All will 
value production and _ performance. 
(Besides those mentioned, Miss Diana 
WynyarpD has a still beauty as the 
— changed from _ sceptic to 
believer.) The quality of the writing 
must remain more debatable. 

a6. %. 
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At the Ballet 


VARIETY 


Tue chestnuts and the hawthorn 
are in bloom in the park, a mixed 
squadron of ducks with a flotilla of 
ducklings, based on a patch of weeds, 
have appeared on the local emergency 
tank, and there is ballet again at the 
New Theatre. Spring is here. Perhaps 
you are a balletomane who sits in the 
same seat night after night wishing you 
had lived in the days when you might 
havecrowned your evening’s enjoyment 
by quaffing champagne from Marcot 
Fontryn’s shoe. Perhaps you only go 
to the ballet once in a way. But what- 
ever your taste, be it for the classics, 
for burlesque, for mimed drama with 
a moral, for a light-hearted divertisse- 
ment or Shakespearean tragedy trans- 
lated into movement—there is some- 
thing for your every mood, in the 
Sadler’s Wells reperteire. 

The first-night programme had the 
piquant variety of a pre-war hors 
d’ceuvre, beginning with a moral tale— 
The Rake’s Progress—and ending with 
the choreographic fantasia on Hamlet, 
with lighthearted Carnaval in between. 
The Rake and Hamlet provide RoBERtT 
HELPMANN with his two most effective 
roles. The Rake is Hocartu’s young 
man who inherits a fortune and with 
its aid goes picturesquely to the bad, 
and HEtpmMann’s portrayal of this 
character is vivid almost to luridness. 
We see him at first surrounded by 
tailors, fencing-masters and dancing- 
masters like Moliére’s hero Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, but there the 
resemblance ends. Moliére’s parvenu 
craves only to be a gentleman and to 
marry his daughter to the son of the 
Grand Turk, but Hocarrn’s young 
man wishes to learn the arts of a 
gentleman in order to go to the devil 
by the quickest possible route. Begin- 
ning with wine, women and song (the 
vignette of the ballad-monger is an 
unfailing delight in this scene) and the 
betrayal of an innocent girl who loves 
him, he pursues the downward path 
with increasing momentum to debtors’ 
prisons and gambling dens until the 
doors of the lunatic asylum close on 
him at last. Htpmann’s picture in 
the latter scene of the handsome young 
man become a brute beast is quite 
horrifying. The réle of Hamlet in the 
dream-version that he created of the 
play suits him perfectly, and he is as 
brilliant in this ballet as he was dis- 
appointing when he acted the Shakes- 
pearean role last year. He no longer 
dances Pierrot in Carnaval, for MICHAEL 
Somgs has returned to the Wells from 
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“Same dam trouble every time—never anyone left to give ME 
a shove.” 


the Forces, .and received a great 
welcome from the audience on the 
first night. It is one of the fascinations 
of the ballet to see different artists in 
the same réle, and to watch the effect 
of the changes on the ballet as a whole. 
HELPMANN’S tragi-comic Pierrot was 
the centre round which Carnaval 
revolved. Micuart Somes’ interpre- 
tation has great charm and nathan, 
but the change has resulted in a 
shifting of the emphasis of the whole 
ballet; the interest is now focused on 
Avexts Rasstne’s clever Harlequin 
(does he wag his head a little too 
much ?) and the bewitching Columbine 
of Marcot Fontryn. And what a 
gifted artist Sadler’s Wells has in 
Gorpon Hamitton. His _ foppish 
dancing-master in The. Rake and the 
pompous absurdity of his Pantalon in 
Carnaval are masterpieces of their 
kind. 


Wartime Proverbs 

You can’t make an omelette 
without adding water. 

There’s no smoke with no fire. 

There’s many a slip of a cup in 
the sink. 

You can’t make a silk dress out 
of unrationed hessian. 

Fine feathers make fine pipe- 
cleaners. 

A bird in the hand is worth two 
promised for Thursday. 

Too many hops spoil the froth. 

All is not fish that glistens. 

You can take a cat to the house- 
hold milk, but you can’t make 
it drink. 


He who waits last waits longest. 
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“ Now take a phrase like ‘Sez you’ !—that would be 
current over bere somewhat about 1650.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Shelley and Hogg 


In Shelley at Oxford, which is published by Taz GoLDEN 
COCKEREL Press at three guineas, Mr. WALTER SIDNEY 
Scorr completes his Shelley trilogy. As those who have 
read the first two volumes will remember, Mr. Scott is 
a stout champion of Jefferson Hogg, Shelley’s friend at 
Oxford and the lover of both his wives. In the present 
volume, which in addition to some hitherto unpublished 
letters written by Mary Shelley and Thomas Love Peacock 
contains the correct versions of a number of letters from 
Shelley to Hogg, Mr. Scort’s task as Hogg’s advocate has 
been immensely simplified by the fact that these letters 
do not touch on Hogg’s relations with either Harriet 
Westbrook or Mary.Godwin. They are largely concerned 
with Shelley’s first love, Harriet Grove, whom Hogg never 
met, and were altered by Hogg, when he published them 
in his life of Shelley, for the valid reason that they were 
too blasphemous for the taste of 1858. Harriet Grove 
having refused to correspond with him any longer, Shelley 
swore that he would wreak a terrible revenge on Christianity, 
being persuaded that Harriet, whose father did not favour 
Shelley’s suit, had rejected him out of a bigoted detestdtion 
of his enlightened atheism. Never, he wrote to Hogg, would 
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he pardon Christianity this last, this severest of her 
persecutions—a sentiment which Hogg softened by 
substituting “bigotry” for “Christianity”; further emenda- 
tions being “Heaven” for “God,” and “the avenger” for 
‘‘Anti-Christ.” In another letter Hogg deleted the name 
of Leigh Hunt, who was still alive, and who might in his 
old age have deprecated Shelley’s approving description of 
him and his wife as atheists who had converted each other 
from Wesleyan Methodism. Shelley was nineteen at this 
time. The most interesting of the letters in this volume 
was written to Hogg ten years later, eight or nine months 
before Shelley’s death, and was published by Mary Shelley 
with many omissions which Mr. Scott has now restored. 
The rebellious excitement of his youth had died away, and 
after referring to “a very interesting Italian lady,” Shelley 
adds lackadaisically—“‘but she is now married; which, to 
quote our friend Peacock, is, you know, the same as being 
dead.” He complains of his low spirits, says he has some 
thoughts of going to India, or anywhere where he might be 
compelled to active exertion, and sighs—-‘‘I shall probably 
have no opportunity of making it a reality but finish as I 
have begun.” Understandably enough, all this is omitted 
by Mary, who also deleted a not ungenerous reference to 
Keats as “a young writer of bad taste, but wonderful 
power and promise.” H. K. 





Boo Sien-sang, Methodist 


To write the life of a missionary with little reference to 
its spiritual sources might seem a perverse and thankless 
task. Yet Mr. James BurxKer’s My Father in China 
(JosEPH, 15/-) is neither. As,a son’s record of a living 
father it is committed to reticence, but the outward signs 
of the missionary’s inward graces are striking enough for 
the one to warrant the other. The Rev. W. B. Burke 
(Boo Sien-sang) spent his working life in China; and in 
1934, at sixty-five, he left his family in Georgia and went 
back. He is still in Sungkiang, “thin and old” but 
“almost chummy” with the occupying Japanese. Early 
chapters show him at college with Charlie Soong, stowaway, 
missionary, miller, revolutionist and father of Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. Through Soong, a delightful character, 
our hero enters Chinese history at a rather depressing angle. 
In its day-to-day aspects, documented by honest and artless 
diaries, the story is rendered more harrowing and heroic 
by the ordeals of the missionary’s two wives, who were 
expected to carry on quietly when the heads of newly- 
executed criminals were impaled on the mission gates. 
Their husband never quailed. “The carp,” he said, modo 
sinense, “‘is supposed to breast the rapids and not just 
float with the tide.” H. P. E. 





Reeds by the River 


It is one of the recurrent riddles of literature that the 
authors, artists and musicians of fiction are very seldom 
really convincing, and even more seldom humanly attractive 
portraits. Artistic temperaments are, as everyone knows, 
not easy to live with; but their possessors are, on the other 
hand, very often the most lovable of people when.their 
difficult side is not uppermost. Mr. ReyNEeR Barton’s 
novel, called (rather inexplicably) Descent from Nowhere 
(CHAPMAN AND HA tt, 8/6), is something of a case in point. 
It is, briefly, a variation on the old theme of Mrs. Browning’s 
poem, “A Musical Instrument”’; the conflicting claims of 
artistic genius and of human desires and affections, expressed 
in the married life of a composer who, after the death of 
his wife, a pianist of genius, tells the story of the failure 
of their matrimonial venture, and of his realization that 
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intellectual .companionship and community of artistic 
interests cannot of themselves make an abiding human 
alliance. The pity is, however, that Mr. Barron has 
depicted in the narrator so distressing a compound of 
artistic egoism and intellectual snobbery, that the reader’s 
surprise at Helen’s ever marrying him in the first place is 
only equalled by lack of surprise at her leaving him in the 
second. C. F. 8. 


African Development 


Africa, says Mr. Joyce Cary in The Case for African 
Freedom (SecKER AND WARBURG, 7/6), is a poor continent, 
rapidly growing poorer. He should know something 
about it. In 1913 he joined the Nigerian political service, 
fought with the Nigerian regiment in the Cameroons, was 
wounded, and ‘on returning to political duty was sent to 
one of the most primitive districts, where he had every. 
opportunity of studying native conditions and the native 
mind. He maintains in this book, which is an enlarged 
edition of one published in 1941, that the African native 
has proved himself capable of becoming something more 
than a mere wage-slave. He can learn, and he must be 
educated, and at once, before the continent is overtaken 
by famine, misery and rebellion. New ideas are essential 
to the preservation of Africa. The soil is rapidly becoming 
exhausted. Millions of acres even now, we are told, seem 
beyond help: the soil has gone and left bare rock; nor are 
pastoral tribes much better. And then there is the colour 
bar. Taken all round, the African continent seems to be 
in a pretty mess, if we can trust Mr. Cary. L. W. 


Arthur Koestler 


Mr. Artuur KogEstT er is a very intelligent Continental 
Socialist, who has been lecturing and writing in England 
since 1940. In The Yogi and the Commissar (Carx, 10/6) 
he has collected a number of articles written during these 
years for English and American papers, and has also 
included an interesting and detailed examination, now 
published for the first time, of the Soviet experiment seen 
from the standpoint of a “homeless Leftist,” as he calls 
himself. The Russia of to-day has, in his opinion, returned 
to the autocratic tradition of Ivan the Terrible and Peter 
the Great, and the support given to its policies by the Left 
and Liberal press in England seems to him therefore to be 
based on mistaken premises. The Commissar of his title 
is typified for Mr. Korstter by the Soviet bureaucrat, 
who, like all his predecessors, is under the illusion that man 
can be changed by regimentation from without. Yet Mr. 
KorsTLER views no less coldly the opposite type, the Yogi, 
Gandhi, for example, who believes in the possibility of a 
mass-scale production of change from within. What, then, 
does move his enthusiasm? Quite friendly about the 
Americans and English, he finds them insensitive to the 
tragedy of Europe; his attitude to them is, at its most 
cordial, not far removed from the kindly indulgence with 
which an adult watches children sporting in a meadow. 
On the whole, the impression left by this book is that the 
author would be happier about the future of the world if 
it contained more people with his combination of insight 
and experience. H. K. 





Lime-light on Siam 


Premising that historical drama begins where history 
leaves off, Mr. Maurice Coutts has brilliantly dramatized 
the career of the hero of Siamese White and successfully 
refrained from dramatizing his biography. Here, appositely 
enough, is the struggle between an English individualist 
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and an English royal monopoly—White of Mergen (FaBEr, 
8/6) against the East India Company; its time, the seven- 
teenth century, its scene the harbours and capital of Siam. 
A typical Drake-and-Hawkins spirit of pluck and profit- 
snatching, and the dark undeviating mood of Oriental 
distrust, “crouch on employment” by a prose Muse of 
distinction. The curtain rises on the merchantman which 
brings White and his future wife, Mary Povey—still 
another man’s’ betrothed—from England. Their inter- 
twined fortunes are sundered when White, in Siamese 
disfavour, is bidden to the capital by the King’s Greek 
Prime Minister, Phaulkon. The play’s Elizabethan blend 
of clowning and horror is at its subtlest in the doomed 
Phaulkon’s relations with Louis XIV’s blandishing French 
envoys, and all the dramatis persone present interpretive 
opportunities. H. P. E. 


“Longer than Mafeking ” 


On December 10th 1941 the Germans and _ Italians 
abandoned Hill 209, Rommel pulled away from Tobruk, 
and the fortress, which had been held for fifty-five days 
longer than Mafeking, was free. In Tobruk (Ancus 
RoseErtson, 15/-) Mr. Coester WiLMorT gives us a detailed 
account of the siege—of the boredom that was worse than 
the Boche, the nagging irritations of flies and fleas, the 
perpetual patrols into enemy territory, and raids whose 
results combined to keep 40,000 enemy constantly employed 
against 23,000 beleaguered for several months. He begins 
with the story of the capture, and has much to say about 
the work of the Engineers, whose “de-lousing” of booby- 
traps and mines and use of anti-wire home-made torpedoes 
made the assault possible. The author pays tribute to 
General Morshead and all his men, but says little about his 
personal feelings. The book is well-written, well-produced, 
and has excellent maps and photographs. B. E. B. 
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“What was the post-war world like after the last war?” 


The Revenge 


HERE is a class of man that 
preys on writers, and they know 
it and usually submit as the 
helpless rabbit submits to the weasel, 
or the sheep submits, according to his 
_locality, to the wolf or the parrot- 
hawk. ‘These docile creatures in most 
cases submit because they are unable 
to distinguish the hunter until he is 
practically upon them, being good at 
writing books, but being not much of 
a hand at letters, and it is through 
letters that the kind of man of whom 
I am telling does all of his hunting. 
He is in fact the autograph-hunter. 
Sometimes he writes to the people on 
whom he lives, merely asking for an 
autograph in so many words, which 
they give as the rabbit gives the weasel 
his carcase when that hunter appears 
quite openly; but more often he stalks 
his prey, which is usually too simple 
to know what the autograph-hunter is 
getting at. These stalks, these various 
approaches, must be carefully studied 
and annotated and collected in volumes 
and cannot be adequately dealt with 
here, in a story whose sole object is to 
tell of a revenge that these simple 
people took once on an autograph- 
hunter, so rare as perhaps to have 
some of the interest that we should 
give to a flock of sheep charging a wolf. 
It is told of sometimes in clubs where 
old authors meet, shaking their beards 
and telling it with sly smiles, while 
younger authors listen and wonder, 
and rarely believe them. 

There was a man, so the story goes, 
who, concealing himself in the interior 
of the United States of America, used 
to write letters to authors that hardly 


ever failed to draw the necessary reply. 
He was one of the most successful 
autograph-hunters of a great age: 
that he knew all the vanities of the 
most lucrative authors goes without 
saying, but he knew far more than 
that. He knew what theme would 
stir each one to answer immediately, 
and even with heat, not necessarily 
those things that the author liked, for 
he wisely realized that an author was 
likely to have plenty of people more 
or less accessible, who might approve 
of things of which he approved, with- 
out his being driven to reach a hand 
across the Atlantic to find somebody 
who would agree with him; rather he 
would sting an author to draw pen 
against some heresy that would stir 
him as Don Quixote was stirred by the 
sight of windmills. Such letters were 
as it were his weapons, but he had a 
shrewd knowledge also of the field in 
which to employ them, he had a good 
judgment of literature, and often knew 
who was going to be a lucrative writer 
before his own countrymen had even, 
as yet, got used to his eccentricity. 
Many a grateful holograph letter he 
got from them at a time when no 
sensible person would write to them at 
all. I may be thought to exaggerate, 
when I say that he bought a special 
chest-of-drawers for such letters. These 
first two bits of knowledge that I have 
mentioned were gifts with him, but he 
combined them with sheer hard work, 
and plodded through all the books of 
the principal writers of the day, as 
well as the books of those he would 
spot as being their probable successors. 
It is a curious circumstance, but 
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believed to be true in more than one 
literary club, that he made a far larger 
income by the sale of these letters 
than the poor silly writers were able 
to get for themselves. It might be 
thought that a considerable income 
derived from the sale of holograph 
letters would have made such a stir 
in many markets that the authors 
must have been warned of what was 
happening. But not a bit of it: many 
a man has seen blackbuck feeding 
while the tiger was in full sight, or 
sheep quietly eating grass within five 
minutes of one of them having been 
killed by a wolf; and these authors 
scarcely threw up their heads. But 
they had their revenge. Some chance 
notice that he took one day of the 
unbusinesslike nature of writers made 
him very sure that he could do a great 
deal better himself. And he did too. 
He started writing. Consider his 
qualifications: he knew the styles of 
all the best living writers, he knew a 
great deal about their feelings, and he 
had such a flair for literature that he 
could tell years before it is usually 
done who would be a lucrative writer. 
In addition to this he had read and 
studied and, in the ordinary course of 
his business, made many long excerpts 
from the best books of the day. Little 
wonder that when he started writing 
he got not merely a large proportion of 
the readers of any one famous author; 
he got a very considerable number of 
the readers of the whole lot of them. 
Where any one of them could sell an 
edition of ten thousand copies he was 
very soon selling editions of a hundred 
and fifty thousand, often as many as 
two or three such editions in one year. 

And then the authors struck. It was 
not merely that they realized at last 
what was going on, but they somehow 
had the sense to see what a good thing 
it was. He had been in long and 
intimate correspondence with all of 
them. As one man they had gone 
home to their wives and their secre- 
taries, rather I would have said as one 
flock of sheep, had it not at this 
moment occurred to me that sheep 
have no secretaries; and all of them 
asked where those old letters were. 
Many of them were lost, many were 
burnt, as sometimes happened to their 
own manuscript; but many remained, 
in an untidiness of which they were 
no small part; and the authors started 
selling them. At last they knew what 
money was; at last . . . but I should 
like to end this story here, at the 
height of their affluence, before Somer- 
set House got to hear of it and came 
down on them with its taxes, the story 
of a curious and great revenge. 

ANON. 
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workless world where we sit talking 

in the sun. What is that breaking 
in on it so rudely? It is a knocking 
at the door. Rhythmical, muscular, 
determined. I kick my way blindly 
into my slippers and stagger down- 
stairs. 
“Arthur Chinthurst,” says a man in 
a grey suit, bowing stiffly. 

“Mrs, Arthur Chinthurst,” says a 
lady of middle age, peering unemotion- 
ally at me through blue glasses. 

Quite so,” I reply, asking myself 
quickly what the devil this plain but 
evidently well-nourished couple can be 
about to sell me. 

“You remember the four-fifteen 
from Hull, August 1940?” says Mrs. 
Arthur Chinthurst. ‘I removed a 
small flying beetle from your left eye 
and you said if ever we were this way?” 

“The four-ten from Hull,’ Mr. 
Arthur Chinthurst corrects her. He 
is what is called a stickler. 

A bell rings dimly in one of the many 
disused attics in my head. ‘“‘Of course,” 
I exclaim, “come in.” It’s too late now 
to hope I shall stop saying things to 
people in trains. ‘‘Sit down, won’t 
yeu? Those are Virginian, and those 
a fully eombustible sub-Mediterranean 
blend. Have you come far?” 

“About twenty-two and a_ half 
miles,” says Mrs. Arthur Chinthurst. 

“Nearer twenty-three,” says Mr. 
Arthur Chinthurst, but without ran- 
cour. 

“You must forgive me if I’m dis- 
hevelled, but when I’m on leave I 
usually sleep in the afternoons.” 

Mrs. Arthur Chinthurst nods non- 
committally. »o does Mr. Arthur 
Chinthurst. _ There is something about 
these two which does not encourage a 
balanced conversation. I am in grave 
danger of taking the thick end of the 
wedge between my teeth. 

“Are we not exceptionally lucky in 
having as First Minister of the Crown 
a man who not only believes in but 
steadfastly practises the siesta?” I 
demand desperately. ‘Not the least 
of the many ways in which in my view 
Mr. Churchill sets us a splendid example 
is that he insists on refreshing his 
incomparable machinery by going to 
a after lunch.” 

No Chinthurst muscle stirs. 
“As a gesture of confidence in him,” 
I plunge on, “I am trying now to 
establish the principle of the siesta in 
one of our great Service departments. 
It is frankly uphill work. Ever since 
the Puritan Revolution people in this 


I AM dreaming a golden dream of a 
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Still Life 


country have been ashamed of being 
seen asleep except in the dark.” 

No shadow of a smile invades the 
cod-like Chinthurst calm. 

“After the war we must insist on 
every office being provided with 
horizontal accommodation for the 
whole of its staff.” 

No little breeze of sympathy rustles 
the weeds fringing the great swamp of 
the Chinthurst mind. I look furtively 
at my watch. It is four. 

“If you will excuse me I will get 
tea.” 

In the kitchen I do deep-breathing 
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exercises to relax the knots I have tied 
in myself. While I am waiting for the 
kettle to boil I tell myself my visitors 
only need a little dripping-toast to 
loosenthem up. But all that dripping- 
toast drags from them is: 

“Father used to fall asleep in buses 
towards the end.” 

“Trams, more often.” 

From what aquarium are these two 
sprung, and why?... 

Five has struck. They are sitting 
very upright on the edge of their chairs, 
finding nothing alarming in a silence 
I discover I can lean against. Energy 


“Does this bus go—ah—anywhere neah Whitehall?” 
“ Daifinitely.” 
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is draining from me at a great rate. 
Weakly I embark on a harrowing 
account of a French friend mauled by 
a jaguar.... 

Six strikes. Mrs. Arthur Chinthurst 
has now been looking fixedly for half 
an hour at the little ship we bought at 
St. Tropez, and Mr. Arthur Chinthurst 
is entirely absorbed in contemplation 
of his left boot, which is made of a 
rather yellow leather. I myself am 
five years older. I grip my chair. 

“I ought to warn you,” I whisper, 
or shout, I have no idea which, “the 
Army .are carrying out an experiment 
in the field behind this house at six- 
fifteen. The War Office hope it will be 
successful, but if not there will be a 
very severe explosion.” 

Both Chinthursts dip their heads 
slightly to show the message has been 
received and understood. What un- 
fathomable urge can have lured them 
from the primeval ooze? . . . 

Seven. 

“Will you excuse me a moment 
while I put a hot-water bottle in my 
uncle’s bed? He shivers a lot with his 
yellow fever.” 

The Chinthursts nod politely. No 
one could say they are not wonderfully 
polite. I go and fetch the children’s 
money-box. 

“T am asking all my friends for five 
pounds for the Gin-for-Father League,” 
I say roughly. 

“Certainly,” replies Mr. Arthur 
Chinthurst, getting up and stuffing 
five pounds into the box before I can 
stop him. Then he sits down again, 
and I bury my face in my hands. . . . 

“Tt was hardly worth your sitting 
down,” says Mrs. Arthur Chinthurst, 
suddenly. “The last bus goes at 
eight.” 

“Kight-five, I think,” says Mr. 
Arthur Chinthurst. But nevertheless 
they both get up and we shake hands. 

“It’s been nice,” murmurs Mrs. 
Arthur Chinfhurst dispassionately. 

“It’s been very nice,” murmurs Mr. 
Arthur Chinthurst, cod-like to the end. 

“Tt couldn’t have been nicer,” I 
croak. 

But no sooner is the door closed on 
them than I find I have lied. Being 
without Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Chint- 
hurst is nicer still. It is the nicest 
thing I think I can ever remember. 
I am as tired as if I had swum from 
the North Pole. I am going to spend 
the rest of my leave digging an 
impenetrable moat. Eric. 
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Base Depot 


HERE are two messes at the 
Pioneer Corps Depot in the 
Middle East, one for the per- 
manent staff and one for officers pass- 
ing through. Somebody told Captain 
Sympson that the beer supply was 
better in the staff mess, so we pre- 
tended we were on the staff, and 
attached ourselves to the staff mess, 
only to find that if anything the supply 
was slightly better in the other mess, 
which meant that we had to walk from 
one mess to the other when our own 
supply ran out, and try to look as if 
we belonged in the other mess by 
examining the board carefully to see if 
there were any letters for us, although 
we had already got them from the 
staff mess. 
It was on one of these dishonour- 


_ able raiding expeditions that Sympson 


made one of the silliest remarks of 
his career. 

“Tt is easy enough to manage 
Africans,” he said, “if you understand 
their psychology.” 

From that day forth he was known 
as_ Psychology Sympson, because 
understanding Africans is much the 
same as understanding women or 
officers’ allowances—the more you 


‘Rough or smooth?” 
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study the question the more surprised 
you constantly are at what happens 
when you act in what you thought was 
rather a clever way. And people who 
had worked with Africans for a long 
time kept asking him for advice in a 
very sarcastic way. 

“I’ve only lived in Kenya fifty 
years,” said Lieutenant McDay, “and 
I’d be glad to know what you would 
do with a man who came into the 
office every morning and insisted on 
telling you his dreams.” 

“Listen to him patiently,” said 
Sympson. “Patience is a great thing 
with Africans.” 

“T did, the first morning,” said the 
Kenya man, “and he went on for 
three hours. In the end he said that 
General Montgomery had come to him 
in the night and told him he was going 
to be a lance-corporal soon. So I told 
him that if General Montgomery con- 
firmed the promotion to me in one of 
my own dreams I would act on it. 
Since then I have refused to listen to 
his dreams, and he says he cannot eat, 
and is wasting away to a shadow.” 

“T’ll come along in the morning and 
listen to his dreams for you,” said 
Sympson. 

So the next morning he went along, 
and presently Private Majoma Ki- 
wanka came in, and Sympson politely 
waved him to a seat and asked him to 
tell him his dreams. They were the 
most comprehensive dreams he had 
ever heard of, all about his cows being 
stolen and Hitler riding through the 
East African Wing on a donkey with 
his (Majoma’s) kitbag on his head, and 
Mr. Churchill and Majoma’s wife 
smoking cigars in the officers’ mess. 

After an hour or so Sympson felt 
very much inclined to tell Majoma to 
go away and put his head in a bucket 
of water, but having told everybody 
in the Depot that it was best to be 
patient with Africans he heard him to 
the end, and was only saved eventually 
by the time arriving for the African’s 
dinner. 

“You made a great impression on 
Majoma,” said Bieutenant McDay that 
evening. “He has hinted to us in the 
Wing that you are a much better 
officer than any of us, and as your 
batman has gone to hospital to-day we 
are letting you have Majoma in his 
place. On your long journeys hither 
and thither in the Middle East you 
can exchange dreams with him to your 
heart’s content.” 
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Oo buy “ Utility 
by MERIDIAN” is 
to have your purchase 


backed by a _ quality 


name. 
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The garment 
trated is the Meridian 
wool - faced __ ribbed 
Knicker which takes 
3 coupons. 
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MR. PEEK: ‘I hope 
she’s having 


happy 


dreams!’ 
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| 
MORE DEPENDABLE THAN EVER | 








after the war 


Among the many advances which will distinguish Austins after 
the war are: improvements to the oil circulation in the. engine, 
giving better lubrication and longer life to bearings; protection for 
exhaust valves; lubricated timing chain with patented rubber 
tensioner; ‘“‘softer’’ rubber engine mountings, all contributing to 
greater silence and durability ; improved radiator, steering and gear- 
box, and quieter, sturdier back-axle. In these and other ways, 
war-time experience will make the Austin more comfortable, more 
economical, more dependable than ever. 


* The Austin post-war range will comprise 8, 10, 12 and 
16 h.p. cars—four-door saloons only, with choice of 3 colours. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM (also Export Dept.) 


6.5.253 











see you back! 


There is a serious shortage of beer 
bottles throughout the country. 
Large numbers of them are 
going overseas to supply the 
troops — and those bottles Do NOT 
COME BACK! 

Will you please help by returning 
your beer bottles (complete with 
stoppers) as soon as they are 
empty, to your retailer, and thus 
help to maintain the distribution 
of our National Beverage both 
to the troops and for home con- 
sumption. 


Please return all bottles 
and screw stoppers to 
your retailer 


This announcement is issued by 
The Brewers’ Society 








Chemists perform a_ vital 
National service. They com- 
prise a highly important part 
of the machinery for main- 
taining the nation’s health: 
the medical profession un- 
hesitatingly relies upon them 
to dispense prescriptions ac- 
curately. They are authorities 
on toilet preparations as well 
as drugs, and their opinion is 
always worth attention. For 
over forty years they have 
been recommending— 


Luthymol 
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(A WE CAN SUBTRACT A SMELL 


In many industrial processes it’s important to 

aC) have your substance minus its smell or minus 
its impurities, since it may be going into a food 

or drink or a beauty preparation. Our Active Carbon can do 
more than deodorise, of course. It can de-colourise. It can 
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simplify crystallisation. It can improve colour and increase 


concentration. It can remove detrimental flavours. It can 


clean precious liquids and 
preemie SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


AND COMPANY LTD 
LEIGH - LANCASHIRE 
London Office: 

66 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 7982-3 





gases. In other words it 

can remove the obstacles in 
the way of improving the 
quality and attractiveness of many products in 


every day use, and our advisory department 








will be only too pleased to assist the process. 


















Off the 
Secret List 








THIS IS OUR OIL BATH AIR FILTER (GRI7C) 
AS FITTED TO THE LOYD CARRIER ENGINE 


essential asit is not under cover and 
gets plenty of unavoidable hard 
knocks. Captive bolts anda unique 
pre-cleaning dry dust trap make 
maintenance simple and frequent 
element cleaning unnecessary. 


Here are the reasons why it was 
chosen for the job. Its air filtration 
efficiency is virtually 100% —even 
at angles of violent tilt. Housed in 
cast aluminium itis light, immense- 
ly strong and waterproof. This is 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


for our specially designed filters as 
they come off the secret list. One of 
them may be a valuable help to your 
post-war product or process. 





OLD COURT, COX GREEN, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. AND 32 BERKELEY STREET, W.1. 








CIVIL ENGINEERING 


HHE PLANS for Post-War reconstruction must be taken further 
than the blueprint stage, for in the great field of Civil Engineering 
many bmilliant minds are creating new achievements of lasting menit. 
Wherever power 1s required Petter Engines will be ready to 
play their part in the creation and completion of this new work. 
A wide range of Post-War models in sizes 
from 14 to 540 B.H.P. will be available. 
Write for full information indicating 


if possible your present or Post- 
War requirements. 





PETTERS LTD - LOUGHBOROUGH - ENGLAND 





It’s 
up to us 
to 


keep 
fit 


"THERE are three golden rules for fit- 
ness. First: regular exercise. Second: 
fresh air. Third: good food, 

Of these simple rules the third is not 
quite so simple as it looks! The fact is that 
the most appetising food is not always 
the most nutritious. But there is an easy 
way to make certain that every meal you 
eat, however frugal, is rich in nutriment. 
You simply replace the missing goodness 
by taking a little pure yee. Yeast is the 
richest known natural source of the B 
Vitamins. Yestamin is yeast in tablet 
form. When you take Yestamin you take 

ure dried yeast highly concentrated. 
ou’ll like its savoury taste and you'll 
soon feel the benefit of its vital goodness. 


YESTAMIN 


Vitamin Bl HCL 
lboflavin . . . . 
Caicium d-Pantothenate , 
eee 
Vitamin B6 HC1 
TABLETS 1/14, 3/- per bottle 
POWDER 1/4}, 2/3, 4/- per tin 
The English Grains Co. Lid, Burton-on-Trent, 
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trom the shops. We hope 
now before your favourites 
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INSIST on Pedigree. 


PEDIGREE SOFT TOYS LTD, LONDON, S.W.19 
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“When 
your 
tobacco 





smokes hot - 








rN take my advice 
and cool it down with GRAND CUT” 


he 
: Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 
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Medd! wer dog lover 
will be glad fo hear 


There must be something different 
about a dog mixture which, for 
over 45 years, has been exclusively 
used by some of the world’s most 
famous breeders. Obviously, they 
wouldn’t have done this unless 
they had been convinced by long 
and practical experience that 
nothing can compare with it for 
purifying the blood and toning up 
the system of every breed of 
dog. 

Now, in order that you and all 
other dog lovers may be able to 
give your pets this “professionally 
approved” treatment, its 


CHAPPIE poG 
xT 


THE “PROFESSIONALLY APPROVED” 


(prepared according to 
the famous origi 
Tinker formula). 





mi 


manufacture and distribution have 
been taken over by the makers of 
Britain’s most popular dog-food. 
This means, among other advan- 
tages, that the name of the manu- 
facturer is your guarantee that 
the traditional quality of this 
mixture will be maintained. It 
means, too, that as increased 
supplies gradually become avail- 
able, the problem of keeping a dog 
in the pink of condition need no 
longer worry anyone, anywhere. 
You simply go to the nearest 
chemist, pet stores 

chandler and ask for... 


or corn 


URE 





2/3 per bottle (inc. taz). 


If you have any difficulty in getting supplies write to Chappie Ltd.,(P.), Slough, Bucks, 

















Specially painted by Frank H. Mason, R.I. 


THE TRAMP. 
yea 
} q al H How well Mr. Frank 
, Mason has captured 
the atmosphere of a British tramp steamer ploughing her way through 
heavy seas. This maritime maid-of-all-work carries varied and valuable 
cargoes, meeting fair weather and foul, U-boat and dive-bomber. 
Unhonoured and unsung, the tramp steamers carry the ‘red duster ”’ 
to the limits of the seven seas. Sound cordage, canvas and wire rope 
are as vitally important to the crews of humble tramps as they are to 
proud liners and the lithe grey craft of the Royal Navy. British Ropes Ltd., 
supply them all with every type of rope and canvas, providing prompt 
service and stocks at the world’s principal ports. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Wire Rope, Wire, Hemp Cordage and Canvas. 
Head Office: DONCASTER. 
Offices, Works and Stores throughout Great Britain. 
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THE ERASMIC CO. LTD. 
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Threading a tortuous 
course through the 


rubble of Cologne in 





support of forward 
troops, or taking the 


family to Clacton for 





that wonderful annual | 
holiday, so long looked ere 


forward to . . . wherever 





engine performancereally 
counts there’s always 


Champion dependability. 


~ CHAMPION L 


PLUGS 




















CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX { 
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